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PREFACE. 



Thb following pages have no greater ambition than 
to form a collection of precepts that may warn 
beginners against some of the mistakes which com- 
monly retard their progress, and of which in many 
cases they need but telling, to enable them to rectify 
them. My experience in this direction is based 
upon the fact that the continuous succession of new 
members in the several corps in which I have served 
has caused them to be as it were training schools 
for young rifle shots, the *' coaching" of whom, from 
the time when I myself emerged from their con* 
dition, has always been my interest and occasionally 
my duty. To the large number of excellent rifle 
shots possessed by our country I have not addressed 
any portion of these pages, for, to the experience 
that these already have, I am aware that I can add 
nothing. 
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FIRST HINTS ON RIFLE SHOOTING. 



1. Personal Qualifications, 

I HAVE not been able to discover that there is any 
special talent, the possession of which will enable a 
man to become a successful rifle shot. Among the 
number of well-known shots we meet with every 
variety of size, build, feature, and disposition, but 
with no special attribute that does not generally 
belong to the remainder of their countrymen. There 
is no reason why any man of average ability and 
nerve should fail, if he take proper pains, to make 
himself a good shot. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that a man, 
if he '' has got it in him," will find it out after a 
little practice; and this mistake has caused many 
unadvisedly to give up shooting after a few months' 
trial, in disappointment at the obvious disparity 
between their scores and those of more practised 
shots. The art of marksmanship is not developed 
suddenly, it is gradually acquired by regular prac- 
tice and close attention to minor details, and the 
longer has been the education of the riflQXfiLAA.^^}&^ 
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better, and the more certainly to be depended 
on, will be bis shooting. The man who bnt occa- 
sionally uses the rifle range as a place amongst 
others of casual amusement is not likely ever to 
become a good shot. If one day he surprise others 
by a brilliant string of bulls-eyes, he will the next 
surprise himself by the number of misses of which 
he finds that he is capable. 

2. Position and Aiming Th-ill. 

The recruit should not attempt to fire at the 
target until he has been exercised to the satisfaction 
of the instructor in Position and Aiming Dril). 
Some Corps have enforced a rule to this effect, and 
the beneficial result upon their third-class firing 
affords ample encouragement to all other Corps to 
follow their example. The man who seeks to learn 
to shoot without these exercises omits the necessary 
groundwork, and makes a plunge into a situation 
for which he is as yet not competent. Position Drill 
trains the man to place himself in a firm and steady 
attitude, and strengthens the muscles most relied 
upon in shooting; indeed, so well recognized are 
its advantages, that almost all first-rate standing 
shots habitually exercise themselves in it at 
home. 
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3. Position. 

In firing standing the position tanght in Position 
Drill should be at first adopted. The knees must be 
well braced back for the sake of firmness, the left 
elbow directly under the rifle, and the body nearly 
perpendicular, perhaps leaning very slightly back 
to counterbalance the weight of the rifle. Indi- 
viduals may find reason to modify the regulation 
position to suit their own characteristics, but it cer- 
tainly should be learnt in the first instance, as 
being best suited to the majority of persons. Great 
steadiness is obtained by some who rest the left arm 
against the chest, but most persons, to do this, are 
obliged to dispose themselves in a manner so un* 
comfortable as entirely to defeat their object of 
attaining to a steady position. The stock may be 
placed higher or lower against the shoulder, so as 
to suit the length of the firer's neck, by bringing up 
the rifle to a convenient height. If a man with a 
long neck fire with his rifle low down, he will be 
obliged, in order to get down to his aim, to bend hia 
neck inconveniently forward, and to bring his eye 
too near to the backsight. 

In the Hythe kneeling position thick-soled hoots 
should be worn, to prevent the right foot being 
painfully crumpled up beneath the weight of the 
body. Many find it good to make a hole in tb^ 
ground 3 or 4 inches deep fox \Jtka tv^dN* Va^^^^j^^st- 
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wise they would be sitting too high above the left 
knee, upon which the left elbow is rested. Some 
persons sit upon the heel, with the instep laid flat 
upon the ground. One most celebrated shot used to 
fire in this manner. Any person, who cannot reach 
his heel so as to sit upon it, had better place a 
packet of cartridges or some object of suitable 
ahape upon his heel to sit upon ; but this method 
might be open to objection in a match. 

For shooting in " any " position I would recom- 
mend the ordinary forward lying down position for 
first adoption, indeed all the others that we see oc- 
casionally adopted, and I am bound to say often with 
the best success, seem to require a large amount of 
special training before they can be mastered. In 
the usual lying down position the body and legs 
must not lie in a straight line with the rifle, but 
must be slanted away a little to the left. The left 
elbow should in this position not be directly under 
the rifle, but a trifle to the left, so that the slight 
tendency of the left hand to push the rifle to the 
right may exactly balance an opposite tendency on 
the part of the right hand. In all positions the 
subject of balance is of great importance ; if the 
balance be not everywhere well adjusted, a certain 
degree of muscular effort will be needed to restrain 
the overbalance, and will cause unsteadiness. All 
these points should be studied by careful aiming 
ahA /inapj)ing practice at home ; not only will thii^ 
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promote the formation of a good position, but, by 
thus frequently handling the rifle, the man will 
cause it to become as it were a part of himself, and 
he will acquire the habit of always dropping into 
the same position, without which habit his shooting 
is sure to be irregular. 

The clothes worn in the lying down position 
must, for comfort's sake, be loose about the throat 
and across the shoulders, and the braces must on 
no account be over-tight. 

4. Becoil. 

The recoil of the Snider is not formidable, and will 
not be felt unless the rifle is held very loosely and 
carelessly. Of the numerous persons whom I have 
seen firing in extremely bad positions, very few have 
complained of punishment. Those, wlio learn their 
first lessons in rifle shooting while the Snider is still 
in the hands of the volunteers, are in this respect 
fortunate; for with the Martini-Henry beginners 
will fijid themselves somewhat roughly warned of 
any looseness in their mode of holding. 

6. Beginning of Target Practice, 

It is both useless and discouragiog for a beginner 
to fire at the longer, or second-class, ranges until he 
has attained to a moderate degree of proficiency at 
the short. He should at first fi.i:Q oiA^ ^ ^^sS^aso^'i^ 
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SO short that his hits shall be at least as numerous 
as his misses. He then can tell where his shots are 
going, and has a standard upon which he can endea- 
vour daily to improye. Misses must come at first ; 
they need afford no ground for discouragement, but 
rather for reflection as to their cause and the means 
of preventing their repetition. The reduction of 
the number of misses should be the beginner's first 
object, rather than the making of occasional bulls- 
eyes, because the concentration of his whole group 
of shots is the condition that will prove him fit to 
attempt the longer ranges. A man is not a really 
brilliant shot unless he is a steady one. 

6. Act of Firing. 

Before taking aim, the firer should glance at the 
backsight to see that it is rightly set, and make up 
his mind what allowance should be made for wind 
or other causes of aberration, deciding accordingly 
upon the point at which the aim must be directed. 
If, while aiming, he see reason to make a change in 
this, he must come down with the rifle, and start 
afresh. He should also come down whenever frcm 
the length of his aim he has become unsteady ; for 
it is clearly useless to let the bullet go when the 
rifle is dancing all about the target. On a -windy 
day at Wimbledon, when the rifle is constantly 
^Qirust aside by the gusty force of the wind, the 
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first marksmen in the country may be seen ( 
down several times for each shot they fire. 

While firing, no notice most be taken of p. 
talking near by, or of anything but the matt 
hand. It will need all the faculties to do it wt 
The finger must not be placed upon the tri 
before the rifle is brought to the shoulder, other 
the result may be both dangerous and surpris. 
When the rifle is at the shoulder, the second jc 
of the forefinger of the right hand should be plai 
upon the trigger so as to form a sort of hook rou: 
it ; the thumb should be pointing to the muzzle, tl 
remaining fingers behind the trigger-guard, graspin 
the small of the stock sufficiently firmly to be of us 
in controlling the general steadiness of the rifle 
But the muscles of these remaining fingers must oi 
no account take any part in the pulling of the trigger 
This should be entirely done by squeezing togethei 
the thumb and forefinger, and simultaneously con 
tracting the hooked form of the latter. The move- 
nent must not be sudden, the pressure is to b< 
gradually applied, so that a jerk be not introducec 
\ the final effort. If the firer can hold the rifl< 
eady on the mark, the pressure may be gradual uf 
the very end, so that he does not know the pre- 
e moment at which the discharge will take place 
e breath must be restrained during the pulling o: 
trigger. 
7ith many persons, the art oi V^\Xjca%<5fS^'^'^"cS 
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steadily is most difficult of acquirement. A common 
and most fatal failing is a nervous hurry to get the 
rifle off, this culminates in a spasmodic jerk, parti- 
cipated in by the shoulders of the flrer, so that the 
rifle is pushed far out of the proper line at the same 
time as the trigger is pulled. This is termed " funk- 
ing the shot/' and results from want of confidence. 
Kow and then practised shots have been seen to 
throw away a shot in this manner on important 
occasions. 

Another fault, to which almost all beginners are 
subject, is " pulling off to the right." This is occa- 
sioned by the difiSculty of confining to the muscles 
of the right hand the effort needed for pulling the 
trigger. If the wrist and forearm take part in the 
movement, the rifle is slightly dragged away to 
the right of the original alignment. So common is 
this tendency, that it is generally pretty safe to 
direct a recruit to aim just off the left edge of the 
target. 

It is desirable to practise trigger pulling at home 
by snapping off the rifle at a mark placed about the 
height of the eye from the ground. Care must be 
taken not to blink as the hammer falls, but to keep 
the eye open, so as to watch whether the foresight is 
jerked out of its position. This, though an easy 
feat, is good discipline for steadiness. 
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7. Weight of Tngger-pull. 

Since the minimum pull of trigger allowed for 
Snider rifles used in matches is 6 lb., the pull of every- 
body's trigger should, to be on the safe side, be kept 
at 6^ lb. at the lowest. It is so annoying to be dis- 
qualified on account of details of this nature that it 
is unadvisable to run any risks. But a beginner 
ought not to attempt to alter the pull of trigger 
himself ; not being thoroughly experienced, he 
would be very likely to make a mess of it. 

8. Aim and Sights, 

Whether the firer takes a full or fine sight, or 
adopts the Y or the straight bar, must depend en- 
tirely upon his fancy. All these methods have their 
advocates, on the whole I would recommend the 
use of the Y with a full sight, as this seems to be 
the easiest means of securing the important point of 
always bringing into view the same amount of fore- 
sight. It is a good plan to let the edges of the Y 
exactly cut into the angles where the sides of the 
foresight join the block. When the aim is off the 
target, it will be found a great help to notice care- 
fully the exact portion of the target cut off by the 
edge of the Y. It is easier to remember this' than 
the exact distance of the foresight away from the 
target, when there does not happen to be an.^.cA>«cscr 
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vement mark to aim at with the foresight. To 
secure the elevation, the aim should be tcJcen first 
on the bulls-^ye, and then steadily carried off to the 
necessary distance to the side. 

Never must the rifle be discharged before the aim 
is definitely and carefully taken. 

It is generally a good thing to blacken both fore- 
sight and backsight, so as to prevent their shining 
and to sharpen the outlines separating them from 
distant objects. Sight black is sold for this purpose, 
but the deepest black is obtained by smoking the 
sights in the flame of burning camphor. The flame 
of a candle or gas lamp is nearly as good. 

The firer need not hesitate to raise or lower the 
backsight if his shots ricochet or miss high, but he 
should never seek to effect the same object by taking 
a fuller or finer sight. If there is any uncertainty 
as to where the sight should be set to begin with, it 
is better to err, if at all, on the side of lowness, 
because a ricochet is generally unmistakable, but a 
miss over cannot be easily distinguished from a miss 
on either side. With most Snider rifles I have 
found the true sighting to be a little lower than the 
scale marked on the backsight. 

9. Wind. 

It is well to begin at once to contract the habit of 
noticing the direction and strength of the wind, and 
the indications of them afforded by flags, the smoke 
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from rifles, the rustling of leaves, and other signs. 
The firer should be on the alert as to these the 
whole time he is on the range, and experience will 
teach more about the effect of wind upon the bullet, 
and the way to judge it, than all the books that 
could be written. At 600 yards the very gentlest 
perceptible wind will deflect the Snider bullet one 
or two feet, and in a gale it may be necessaryto aim 
perhaps 18 feet off the target. The allowance re- 
quired at 600 yards is quite haK as much again as at 
600 for the same wind. A wind blowing from the 
rear aids the bullet in its course, and tends to throw 
it over the target, while a head wind exercises a 
retarding, and hence depressing, influence. 

As long as the wind remains steady there is no 
great dif&culty in dealing with it, inasmuch as, after 
the allowance is once ascertained, nothing but steady 
shooting is required ; but, when the wind so con- 
stantly changes its force and direction, that a fresh 
calculation has to be made before flring every shot, 
then it is that the skill of the rifleman is tested to 
the utmost, and he must give his whole mind to 
watching every change, and, if possible, its effects 
upon the shots of other firers. This watching of 
the results of other men, though often a source of 
much assistance, nevertheless requires the greatest 
discretion ; in each case, unless the firer be a known 
and steady shot, his results are not worth taking 
into accotmt, because it is impossible to tt&lL V^^^ Sstss. 
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the causes chiefly affecting them are external to him- 
self. Indeed, in no case is it wise blindly to adapt 
one's judgment to the results obtained by other 
flrers ; such results should only be taken as means 
of calling the attention to conditions of the wind, 
which might otherwise have escaped notice, and no 
change of aim should be made unless the actual reason 
for it is clearly made out. If the advisability of 
a change is doubtful, it is better not to make it. 
During the aim the attention must be sufficiently on 
the alert against a change of wind, which may at the 
last moment upset all the most careful calculations. 
Of course, with all precautions, a misfortune of this 
kind will sometimes surprise us at the moment of 
firing ; nevertheless, much may be done to prevent it 
by not taking a longer aim than is absolutely needed, 
and by firing each shot, as far as possible, at a 
moment when the wind seems likely to hold firm. 

Perhaps the most disappointing days for shooting 
are those on which the wind has not sufficient 
strength to lift the flags, but the atmosphere seems 
nevertheless lazily to swing to and fro. Before the 
firing, the apparent absence of wind gives every 
hope of brilliant shooting, but the uncertain manner 
in which the bullets strike first one side of the 
target and then the other, and the extreme difficulty 
of judging the right aim to be taken for each shot, 
soon induce a feeling of contentment with a very 
moderate performance. 
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Some ranges, ^m the conformation of the ground, 
or the proximity of trees or buildings, are subject to 
peculiar currents of wind. These are of course soon 
learnt by the hahittbe, but such experience is of 
little use for firing in other places. Undoubtedly it 
is a great advantage to have learnt to shoot upon a 
range situated in an open country, where the path 
of the bullet is neither unduly sheltered from the 
wind, nor exposed to any local diversion of its force. 
Knowledge acquired on such a range is useful 
everywhere, but a person whose practice has been 
con&ied to a range of the former sort can only pos- 
sess a very distorted knowledge of the true effects 
of wind. I know of no range better in this respect 
than that of the Cambridge University Corps. 

10. Light, 

The position of the sun, and the effects of changes 
of light upon the shots, should be carefully noticed. 
It has been stated that certain changes of light 
cause tbe image of the target seen from the firing- 
point to be displaced by refraction, so that the aim 
is taken at an image which appears above or below 
the true position of the target, according as the sun 
is behind or in front of the firer. But, without 
denying that this may at times occur, I am led, by 
the contradictory views on this matter entertained 
by various persons, to believe that Oi cibscc^;^^^'^!^ 
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acts upon the aim, therein affecting differently the 
eyes of different persons, rather than upon the 
imago of the target. Under the circumstances it 
woidd seem unwise to lay down general rules upon 
the subject. Whenever the sun goes in or comes 
out during the firing, the result of the next shot 
should be carefully observed, and a note made of all 
the details. By this means each man will probably 
be able eventually to deduce for himself some rules 
of general application. 

I have never, in my own shooting, been able to 
discover that the sun shining on one side has caused 
any lateral deviation of the ^ots. Such effect would 
be caused by a false aim, occasioned by the lighting 
up of one side of the sights. 

Towards evening, when the light begins to fail, 
there is some danger of missing over the target by 
unconsciously taking in an excessive amount of the 
foresight. 

When the sun, shining in the firer's fiEU^e, leaves 
the target in the shade, the difficulty of taking an 
accurate aim is so much increased, that those who 
are unaccustomed to such a light find themselves 
almost unable to see the target through the sights. 
I strongly recommend all who wish for success at 
Wimbledon to practise aiming under these circum- 
stances ; they will, I believe, unless their eyes are 
weak, find themselves quite able to overcome the 
difficulty. 
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Tbe evaporation caused by a hot i 
upon damp ground sometimes gives & 
motion to the atmosphere, in general coi 
visible if the eye be directed upon some w 
object, such as the edge of a target. Tl 
menon, by some termed "seeing the heat," 1 
riflemen received the name of " mirage." . 
is so strongly marked as to interfere with 
when such is the case, the firer should shoo 
elevated a spot as possible, because the n 
strongest near to the ground. It appears 
like running water in the direction in which 
is moving, and thus affords a most useful inc 
of the direction of the wind, the more especi 
it frequently exists when the wind is so gentl 
be otherwise hardly distinguishable. The i 
may often be watched through a telescope or • 
glass, when not suf&ciently strong^ to be easil 
by the naked eye. 

11. Keeping Becord, 

It is absolutely necessary to notice careful 
result of each shot, in order to the correct 
the same mistakes for the future. A record c 
be kept of all the scores made whether good o: 
this will, in addition to its value for purpo 
reference, afford an indication of what progi 
teing made, and an incentive to fire every a 
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the best advantage. A single shot fired carelessly 
may put a man out of proper shooting form for the 
remainder of the day. In the scoring-book a clean 
page should be given to each day's work, and a note 
made of the state of wind and weather, and of every 
circumstance that seems to have affected the shots. 
The wind may be denoted by an arrow drawn flying 
with the wind (the writer being supposed to stand 
facing the target), its force being indicated by from 
one to five strokes at the feather end of the arrow, 
so that five strokes would represent a strong gale 
and one a very gentle breeze. This plan of record- 
ing the direction and force of the wind is prac- 
tically the same as is adopted in the weather charts 
published daily in the 'Times.' A plain pocket- 
book is better for Snider scores than any of the 
books ruled for the purpose, these only incon- 
veniently restrict the number of shots, and the ob- 
servations that c%n be written on each page. It is 
by no means a bad plan to have on paper the out- 
lines of the target, so that each shot may be dotted 
down and numbered on the place where it has struck. 
With a ruler and compasses it is an easy matter to 
draw such outlines with sufficient accuracy. But it 
is less troublesome, and nearly as useful, to record 
the position of each shot by a dot in connection 
with the figure that denotes its value in the score ; 

for instance, an outer high, 2; a centre to the 
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12. Verniers. 

Vernier sight-elevators are convenient for record- 
ing elevation; but for practical use in fixing the 
sights they seem to be superfluous, and the divisions 
mmecessarilj minute, considering the rough manner 
in which the instrument is applied. In case the 
scale marked on the rifle be inaccurate, a scratch or 
two on the flap of the backsight at or near the 
average position of the sliding-bar for each range 
will be quite sufficient as a guide. Users of Verniers 
must take care to know their sighting by the marks 
on the backsight, otherwise the omission to bring 
the Vernier to the range may render them com- 
pletely helpless. 

13. Training, Eocercise, 

I do not think any special diet or '* training" is 
desirable for rifle-shooting. Generally speaking, a 
good state of health is all that is necessary; any- 
thing which tends to lower the health will probably 
injure the shooting. Certainly a heavy lunch is not 
to be recommended to those who will soon after it 
require their full faculties for shooting, or indeed 
for any other purpose. 

Strong athletic exercise habitually taken seems to 
brace up the muscles so as to render them for the 
time unsteady. At the University, the riflemen who 
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row in the May races generally shoot badly during 
the May Term; but the strength and health ac- 
quired in the boating cannot but be ultimately 
beneficial, and the same men are in their best form 
at Wimbledon. 

Any strong exertion shortly before firing is in- 
compatible with steadiness, it is therefore unad- 
yisable to hurry to the firing point. Captain Heaton 
says: " If you run, you may be in time; but you will 
have spoiled your shooting, and will be sure not to 
win. Whereas, if you walk, you may be in time, 
and consequently may win." 

A man should never shoot in a hurry, it will 
quickly tire him, and will make him careless. If 
tibe time is limited, fewer rounds should be fired. 
Our best shots always fire in a deliberate maimer. 

14. Short Sight 

Short sightedness need not be an obstacle to suc- 
cess in rifle-shooting. Many first rate shots always 
fire in spectacles, their only impediments would 
seem to be the occasional blurring of the glass, and, 
in rain, the dif&culty of keeping the water from 
splashing on to it. An eye-glass can be obtained 
fitted so as to screw on to the brim of the hat, and 
to fold close against the brim when out of use. 
This is infinitely preferable to the ordinary eye- 
glass which is squeezed into the eye; but spectacles 
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lire better than either. In order to see accurately, 
it is necessary to take care that the plane of the 
glass is at right angles to the line of sight. 

15. Effect of SmcdUhore upon Snider Shooting, 

I have often heard it said, but never found it to 
be the case, that a man is likely to injure his Snider 
shooting if he take up the small-bore. In the Cam-, 
bridge University Corps, a few of the best Snider 
shots have generally succeeded in making them- 
selves good small-bore shots, and the effect upon 
their Snider shooting has been, for the most part, 
decidedly beneficial. The notions of an average 
Snider shot, before he uses the small-bore, are apt 
to be rather crude, and his general proceedings 
somewhat rough-and-ready ; but the refinement, the 
careful attention to details, and the more accurate 
knowledge, which are promoted by the more scientific 
pursuit, can hardly fail to raise the standard of all 
the shooting in which the man engages. 

16. Fouling, 

If the rifle has always been well kept, it will not 
give much trouble by fouling. But, if rust has once 
been allowed to plant itself within the barrel, its 
traces can scarcely ever be eradicated, and will form 
ready receptacles for the accumulaUon ^i \s^&i;hisc^ 
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which will occasionally check the passage of the 
bullet, and cause a ricochet. Fouling fortunately 
has a tendency to absorb moisture from the air, 
whereby, unless the air be very dry, or the firing be 
too rapid, it assumes a greasy condition, and readily 
gives way before the bullet. For this reason many 
first-rate shots never clean their Sniders from day 
to day at Wimbledon, unless they have been out in 
the rain. It is, however, to be recommended, as a pre- 
caution against rust, that, if a rifle is to pass the night 
in a tent, a piece of oiled tow should be pushed 
down the barrel and left in the breech chamber, 
and another piece left as a plug in the muzzle. 

When putting away a rifle for the winter, I, after 
cleaning, plug both breech and muzzle with good 
pieces of well-oiled tow, and leave it in a dry place. 
Two or three times during the winter I wipe out 
the barrel, and, if necessary, renew the plugging, 
and before using the rifle I find it well to clean it 
out with boiling water, so as to clear away any oil 
that may have hardened, which, if left adhering to 
the barrel, would for the time completely ruin its 
shooting. Otherwise, for fear of rust, water should 
never be used for cleaning the rifle, and, when it is 
used, the barrel should be promptly wiped dry, and 
then at once restored to safety by wiping out with 
tow containing fresh oil. Bangoon oil seems to be 
most usually employed in armories, but any oil will 
answer the purpose, which does not sufler rust to 
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form beneath it, nor dry up into a gummy kind 
of yamish. It is well worth while to test the oil 
by leaving some for a few weeks upon any bright 
surface of steel or iron, and observing the effects. 

17. Nervousness. 

When firing in matches it is a main point to keep 
quiet, talking about one's own or other persons' 
shots will artificially add to the excitement which 
is commonly attendant upon competition, and which 
it must be the great object to subdue, since, if it 
obtain the mastery, it will assume the form of ner- 
vousness, and will paralyse the faculties at the mo- 
ment of firing. Most persons are troubled with 
nervousness when first they find themselves within 
reach of a high place on the list, but it is a weak- 
ness in the overcoming of which habit will work 
wonders. I do not at all believe in taking stimu- 
lants for overcoming nervousness, that is a confes- 
sion of want of pluck, and the feeling that he had 
not strength of will to stand unaided on a previous 
occasion cannot but weaken the man's control over 
his nerves for the future. In fact, instead of gain- 
ing strength for future, trials by conquering his 
nerves, he shuns the effort, and makes a virtual 
confession of defeat, which cannot but render him 
for the future still more dependant upon artificial 
courage. 
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On the whole it will be better for each man td 
make his own score, without concerning himself 
about the scores that others are making ; ^ he is all 
along aware of the exact position he is holding, he 
will feel harassed at every shot, and the effect will at 
least be rather to divert his attention than to help 
him with his own performance. With regard to the 
last shot, if he knows what hit he has to make in 
order to secure his place, it may cause him to be 
nervous. On the other hand, if he has his nerves 
under control, a knowledge of the importance of the 
issue of the shot will be of help to him, by causing 
him to pull himself together the more determinedly 
for the feat he has to accomplish. 

It should be a rule never to retire from a com- 
petition while there remains the remotest chance of 
winning. Often do the last few shots effect a great 
transformation in the aspect of affairs, and the cool 
and practised hands are well aware of this. 

18 Disputes, 

It is important to avoid disputes. In the first 
place a dispute will inevitably ruffle the temper and 
spoil the man's shooting, and in the second place it 
will certainly be regarded as a nuisance by the 
other competitors. If a contentious person should 
make his appearance, it should be remembered that 
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it takes two to quarrel, and, if it be impossible to 
keep out of bis way, be sbould be treated with 
placid civility. If it seem really necessary to pro- 
test against any proceedings of another competitor, 
if possible some one who is not shooting should be 
induced to take the matter up ; in any case the 
whole affair ought to be transacted as peaceably as 
it can be. There is no doubt that a quiet temper is 
one of the most important elements of success. 

19. Information as to Allowance ok Elevation, 

Information gained from other persons, even if 
they have recently fired, is only to be acted upon 
with great caution. I do not infer that any one is 
likely deliberately to give false advice, such dis- 
honourable conduct is, I am thankful to say, so far 
as my experience goes, extremely rare, but, con- 
sidering that each man has his o\yn peculiar mode 
of aiming and pulling the trigger, and his own 
peculiar standard by which he judges, it is not sur- 
prising that the following of advice, however honestly 
given, is frequently the cause of misfortune to him 
who had hoped to gain a " wrinkle.** Competitors 
who, at Wimbledon, have allowed their judgments 
to be biassed by any general rumour or individual 
remarks as to the wind allowance or elevation, have 
very commonly had occasion deeply to regret it. 
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20. Hampering Competitorg, 

A competitor, who has himself made a good score, 
should never hang about anxiously, as some do, to 
the annoyance of others who have still a chance of 
beating him. Besides being undignified, it may 
have the effect of redoubling their efforts to beat 
him, and a slight amount of repressed resentment 
acts as a capital antidote to nervousness. 

21. Experience, 

It is impossible, on any subject, to give any 
written instructions that wUl be half so useful as 
the proof of it by experience. It is the experience 
of the riflemen of established reputation that enables 
them to hold their own against their younger 
rivals. By observing, when opportunity offers, the 
demeanour and general proceedings of well-known 
shots, a good deal may be learnt, which it would 
hardly be possible verbally to describe. And I can 
gratefully testify that such men are generally very 
willing to do what they can to help those who are 
still beginners. 

Dif&dence in his own powers should not prevent 
any moderately good shot from taking part in such 
competitions as may be within his reach, for the 
experience and confidence that he may acquire in 
competition are essential to his future success, and 
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cannot be derived from private practice. It is not 
often that a high place is taken by any one who 
has not on several previous occasions competed 
nnsuccessfally. 

22. Carelessness. 

I would in conclusion strongly insist upon tho 
avoidance of all foolish carelessness in the handling 
of the rifle, and upon the paramount duty of each 
person present at any firing to lend his influence to 
the strict enforcement of the precautionary regula- 
tions of the rifle range. The familiarity that breeds 
contempt of this perilous nature is most commonly 
the child of small experience and over-confidence. 
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